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COBBLER. Farewell, honest blade. It shall
not be long before I make a holiday to come
and see thee at court.

[Exit King. Enter Joan, an old dame with
kerchief around her neck, apron which she
is tying, and big white cap still awry from
the haste with which she put it on. She
speaks in shrill voice.]

JOAN. I heard voices. What have we
here?

COBBLER.   There's no one here, dame.

JOAN. So I see. I've two eyes in my head
as well as you and two ears beside, (Spies half-
cut loaf of bread, and mugs which cobbler is putting
away.) It does not need very sharp eyes to
find out that you've been idling and wasting
your living on some silly fellow.

COBBLER. Nay, wife, he was no silly fellow,
but a right honest blade; and look you! He
gave me sixpence for mending his shoe, and
took me to the inn and paid my reckoning
there as well. (Hands over sixpence, which
Joan pockets.)

JOAN. He took you to the Boar's Head I
And can't I sleep in my bed nights without
your slipping over to the Boar's Head? Laws-
a-me! What is a poor woman to do with a hus-
band like you? (Moves about at the lack of the
room, setting things to rights and looking to see
how much bread and cheese is gone.)

COBBLER (turning to the audience, aside). By
my faith, 'tis afraid I am that I'll never see
court!

Curtain

SCENE m

[At court. King seated in royal robes on chair
like throne, nobles in gay attire standing
about. Yeoman enters bringing cobbler,
who is too far of to notice the company.}

COBBLER. Nay, nay, my good fellow.
You're surely mistaken in the one I asked for.
These rooms are too fine for him. He whom
I seek is a plain, merry, honest fellow. His
name is Harry Tudor, and we ate and drank
together not long since. I suppose he may
belong to some fine lord or other about the
court.

YEOMAN.   I tell you, friend, I know him

very well. Do but follow me and I will bring
you to him straightway.
[They come into the room. The yeoman bows
low and makes announcement.]
YEOMAN. May it please your Majesty, here
is one that inquires for Harry Tudor.
COBBLER (turning to flee). Gracious good-
ness! His Majesty! Is it treason to ask for
Harry Tudor that I am brought before the
king? (Runs off.)
[King and courtiers laugh.]
KING. Take heed now that you do not give
me away by your laughter.
[Yeoman follows   cobbler.]
ONE OF THE NOBLES. Never fear, Sir King.
It promises to be a rare jest, and we would not
spoil it.
[Yeoman brings cobbler back, dragging him
as he protests.]
COBBLER (falling on his knees before the king).
May it please your Majesty, I am but a poor
cobbler, and inquired for one Harry Tudor,
who is a very honest fellow. I mended the heel
of his shoe not long since, for which he paid me
nobly and gave me a glass of ale besides. I
had him over to my stall, where we were very
merry till my wife Joan began to grumble,
which put an end to our jollity for that time.
But I told him I would come to court to see
him as soon as I conveniently could. And
why I am brought here I know not, for I mean
no harm.
KING. Would you know this honest fellow
if you saw him?
COBBLER.   That I would among a thousand.
KING. Well, rise up and do not be troubled.
Look well about you. Peradventure you may
find the fellow in this company.
[Cobbler walks about the circle, looking eagerly
into the faces of the nobles, peering up at
them; stops a moment with a puzzled look
before the king.]
COBBLER. No, may it please your Grace,
he is not here, nor, begging your pardon, did
I think to find him among such fine fellows as
I see here, for. him whom I look for is a plain,
honest, true-hearted fellow. If he knew I
were come to court, I 'm sure he would make me
welcome, for when we parted he charged me
to come and see ham soon. I had much ado
to get leave from my wife, Joan, but I was